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A NEW WAR SECRETARY’S IDEAS 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


If as a boy you never cared for tin soldiers— 
And grew up without ever having shot a gun— 

And then all of a sudden, like the unexpected blowing 
out of a tire, were called upon to be the head of the 
Department of War— 

It stands to reason, I was about to say, that you would 
learn a number of things that you had scarcely suspected 
before. So I asked Newton D. Baker: 

“Of all the things you have learned since taking hold 
of the War Department, what has surprised you the 
most?” 

Without even pausing to bat an eye, Baker replied: 

“The most surprising thing is that the high-up army 
officers are just as anxious to keep out of war as you and 
I are. 

“T came here with the idea,” he went on, “that the 
professional soldier would like to follow his profession, 
and rather welcomed war talk as a thing to enhance his 
prestige. At the end of a week I became convinced that 
our army chiefs are not spoiling for war at all. Their 
point of view, as I get it, is that they want to be prepared 
for war, first in order to avoid it, and because of a pro- 
fessional horror of seeing the army humiliated, owing to 
a lack of preparedness, if war should come.” 

It has often been said in Washington that a Secretary 
of War entering office with an anti-military view-point 
will absorb the army point of view—within six 
months. 

“Just let him alone,” army officers are said to have said 
about one war secretary after another, “and he will get 
‘right.’ ” 

I asked Baker what his experience had been on this 
point, to date. 

“Well,” he replied, “I don’t expect to undergo any 
radical change of opinion. I have never felt that peace 
can come through non-resistance, and have therefore 
favored preparedness. Having favored preparedness, the 
next thing is to make up one’s mind on what preparedness 
consists of—how short we are of preparedness. I think 
I can say that I have changed my ideas on that without 
having to make any radical shift. It is simply a matter 
of getting information. The other day we had to send 
part of the army into Mexico to catch a bandit. Then 
we sent more of the army to protect the first part. And 
in case of an unexpected additional uprising along the 
border, practically the entire standing army of the United 
States would have been called upon to put down the 
trouble. One cannot consider such facts as that from 
an inside angle without realizing that our army would be 
totally inadequate to handle a real war difficulty. I also 
think that conditions have changed considerably since 
our standing army was fixed at 50,000 men. With our 
present population of 100,000,000 people we would not 
need to regard an army of 200,000 as a menace. 


I STANDS to reason that: 


“Another thing I have learned here,” remarked Baker, 
“Ws the reason why most of our war secretaries have been 
lawyers. It is distinctly a lawyer’s job. First of all 
the secretary must be a civilian, for that is in keeping 
with the spirit of our institutions—to have the civilian 
paramount to the military. In comes a man direct from 
the people to direct the army in such a way that it will 
best serve the people; that is the theory of the thing. 
Moreover, I think the army itself would not want an 
army officer for its head, simply because, no matter how 
honest a military man might be in his convictions, he 
would be accused of favoring that branch of the army 
from which he came. 

“If we go ahead then with the theory that the War 
Department head should be a civilian, we can soon arrive 
at the conclusion that he should be a lawyer. Every day 
we make contracts here for supplies, contracts with in- 
ventors, contracts for vast building projects of one kind 
or another. These total, of course, into many millions, 
and they should be handled by somebody having legal 
knowledge. This department has charge of all navigable 
streams in the United States, which fact makes it neces- 
sary to settle here conflicting rights not only between in- 
dividuals but between different states. We have charge 
of the Philippines, of Hawaii, of the Panama Canal. The 
handling of these naturally brings up countless daily 
problems with legal angles to them. And it is one of the 
duties of the Secretary of War to review the findings of 
courts-martial—a judicial function. 

“A lawyer is supposed to know something about weigh- 
ing evidence. Each day I am obliged to hear evidence on 
technical.matters and decide questions which I know 
nothing about, except in so far as I can get expert in- 
formation from the military authorities—just as a judge 
on the bench frequently has to base a decision on the 
evidence of expert witnesses. 

“As a matter of fact, I can see now that there is no 
more reason for a man at the head of the War Depart- 
ment being a military expert, than for the mayor of a 
city to be a policeman. When I was mayor of 
Cleveland I was obliged to be indirectly in charge of 
seven hundred policemen. That was one branch of 
the mayor’s duties, just as the army is a branch of the 
work here. 

“My idea is that when a nation is really great, it does 
not have to fight except under extreme provocation to 
maintain its dignity. The United States can do things 
today that at one time it could not do, simply because its 
position as a great nation is already established. 

“Some day permanent peace will be established by 
means of an international court which will settle disputes, 
with nobody ever raising the question of its ability to 
enforce its decisions any more than we consider the ques- 
tion of how to enforce a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 
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THE SAME THING 

HE popular mind inevitably dwells on -the most 

dramatic topics of the moment, such as Mexico or 
submarines. Somebody, however, has to think of under- 
lying domestic things. Few realize, perhaps, that the 
same principles that guide the policy in dramatic foreign 
circumstances are setting the standard of conduct in the 
government of ourselves. 

Let us draw an analogy. In “The Nation’s Capital,” in 
this number, you will find details about the fight to de- 
termine whether or not the Supreme Court of the United 
States is in the last analysis sacred to the interests which 
give Gary dinners. Senator Walsh, the same man who 
fought almost alone against the water-power onslaught 
in the Senate, says in his opinion on the Brandeis case: 


It is said that it is to be regretted that any such 
controversy as this in which we are involved should 
arise Over a nomination of a justice of the Supreme 
Court. So it is. But when it is said further that one 
might better be chosen over which no such bitter con- 
tention would arise, I decline to follow. It is easy for 
a brilliant lawyer so to conduct himself as to escape 
calumny and villification. All he needs to do is to 
drift with the tide. The bar is still the bul- 
wark of the liberties of the people. To it they must look 
in the future as they have looked in all of our history 
for fearless champions. Discouragements enough beset 
the ambitious youth who resolutely sets out upon the 
path of devotion to duty and to the cause of justice, 
who strives to render some real public service. J do 
not care to warn him to abandon the hope of reaching 
the summit of his profession by that route. 


The italics are ours. We hold that the keynote of 
this administration is courage in the service of modern 
spiritual understanding. It is the same note in Mexico 
that it was in the Federal Reserve Act. Patience and 
firmness and a defined object in our defense of the ocean 
highway mark the.same qualities of mind as our rela- 
tions to South America, our treatment of China, the spirit 
of our tariff, the abolition of backstairs influence in 
Washington. It needs executive ability, judgment, 
to lead a great nation, but it needs an apostle of the truth 
to lead it upward. There are able executives who have 
in them no burning light, as Mr. Root, and there are 
apostles without sufficient balance, mere preachers. In 
the head of a nation the two qualities should be wedded. 
They are one in the President. When ideals interest him 
is when they can be applied to the circumstances 
of the time. When facts interest him is when they 
can be used as the blocks from which high principles are 
built, 


FORD VS. SMITH 
T IS easier to make a cheap joke than it is to say 
anything. Little sense lay in most of the comments 
on the fact that Henry Ford, without wishing to be on 
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the primary ballot, received more votes in Michigan for 
the presidency than the long-time politician, William 
Alden Smith. It is not to be supposed that many voters 
in Michigan expected either Mr. Ford or Mr. Smith to be 
elected President in November. It was merely the ex- 
pression of a point of view. It proved that a conven- 
tional politician, whose highest flight was his Titanic 
record, means less to the sympathy and imagination of 
Michigan than a gifted manufacturer, whose vision did 
not stop when he learned how to make an efficient and 
needed car and how to sell it. That vision then turned 
on justice to his employees. In the world quake it led 
him to an effort not made with the advice and cooperation 
of the wisest persons,—made, indeed, under the influence 
of at least one individual who was far from happily 
chosen. Yet, poorly planned as it was, it was the effort 
of a noble nature, and who knows but it may have been 
only the first stumbling step of a pilgrimage to result, 
before its end, in genuine help toward a better world- 
mood? Michigan did well. 


MOLLYCODDLE STUFF 

N HIS farewell address George Washington left this 
advice: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt but, in the course of time and things, the 
fruits of such a p'an would richly repay any tempor- 
ary advantages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature.” 


How disgustingly ethical! 

What mollycoddle spirituality! 

How sentimental! How could it ever have been writ- 
ten by a hero with red blood in his veins? (Reader, 
please fill in here something inflammatory about infamy, 
raped nuns, Belgium, Colombia, degeneracy, and big 
stick.) 


- WE PASS THE BUCK 

OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S article in the Outlook for 

September 22, 1914, is thus far giving his supporters 
trouble comparable to the Tennessee Coal and Iron case 
and the “regulated competition versus regulated monop- 
oly” issue of 1912. Several papers, including our good 
friend the Chicago Evening Post, invite us to retreat from 
our position because Mr. Lawrence Abbott would rather 
have us discuss the whole article. Really it seems to us 
a.case for division of labor. In “The Nation’s Capital,” 
in this issue, we collect those parts of the article which 
strike us as in somewhat staggering contrast to recent 
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diatribes again Mr. Wilson and allegations that we were 
morally and legally bound to butt in on Belgium. To our 
anti-Wilson contemporaries we leave the pleasant task 
of reprinting everything the Colonel may have said in the 
same issue on preparedness, race suicide, mollycoddleism, 
rivers of doubt, syntax, and immortality, and drawing 
what deductions they like. The quotations on p. 423 are 
sufficient for our purpose. The task of getting away from 
them is not ours. 


ENTER THE CAMERA MAN 


‘ce 
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BOUT the motion picture business, we read full 
length novels, and crisp short stories of the 
massive-brained director, who curses in one syllable and 
pounds a bunch of uninspired hacks into a gripping en- 
semble who make you weep and shiver. There’s another 
library about the daring sweet-faced actress, who dangles 
from skyscrapers and plunges from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited into the rapids of the Hudson river at 
Troy. Many are the hero-actors, whose profile is as 
good as their smile, who walk away with panther grace, 
also men with lint-white locks in a tangle of black who 
are loved by every true woman in the land. 

But who says a word for the sturdy camera man, who 
has to stand up to all weathers, work in rocking boats, 
dipping aeroplanes and blazing engines? The writer has 
watched a set of moving-picture men at the front in Bel- 
gium. They take the risks of fighting men. One of them, 
who was with the writer, had a shell shave his head as 
he was photographing the battle of Alost. The gas en- 
tered his lungs and stomach, and he has been laid up for 
one year. That is the price of a good picture. And it is 
these freelance fellows, taking chances, who keep the 
business freshened up. 


POLITICIANS 





DSSS hha, 

OLITICIANS are a hardy race found in any land 

between the poles. Indigenous to all climes, this race 
is one of the greatest and oldest on earth, dating back 
in history to a time when the Sphinx was a mere child, 
and before the river Nile emigrated to Egypt. It is 
thought that Julian, in 4713 B. C., was one of the first 
politicians to see an advantage in the short ballot, inau- 
gurating the system by beheading troublesome rivals. 
This also took the place of an eliminating contest. 
Through the many centuries, politics emerges only a 
trifle hazy. The Julians, Cawsars, Pompeys and other 
party leaders of olden times tolerated no long caucuses, 
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but met, and after a brief argument with swords, the 
strongest political aspirant walked away to claim his 
office, dropping in to tell the coroner the news. All other 
crops may have their seasons of short measure, but the 
political yield holds its Own from year to year. Although 
some portions are blighted, yet there is a superabundance 
to fill all vacancies from poundmaster to president. Poli- 
ticians are driven by six horsepower motives, the best 
known being cash, personal pride and a consuming desire 
to save the country. There are several varieties. The 
perennial class thrives under all adverse conditions, and 
discounts other breeds of optimists. Another variety 
binds and gags himself and when discovered tells how the 
office has been forced on him. There are the specimens 
known as the hothouse growth, hobbled and trotted into 
the convention paddock by aspiring and conspiring wives, 
who have become interested in reading “Letters from a 
Congressman’s Wife.” Above all, a successful politician 
should be, like a popular bartender, a good mixer. 


UNITY AND SHAKESPEARE 
T IS not extremely easy to state the principle on 
which we are celebrating the Tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death. The tercentenary of his birth was cele- 
brated fifty-two years ago. No reason for celebrating the 
death is required, other than the advantage of any device 
that increases the presentation of his plays and the dis- 
cussion of his art. It has many incidental values. 
For example, we heard one conversation spring from 1t 
that dealt with the question of what is left of the dra- 
matic unities today. Look at the unity of time in regard 
to some recent plays: Common Clay and The House of 
Glass each require ten years; Just a Woman, sixteen; The 
Girl Who Smiles, twenty-four; and The Pride of Race, 
about the same time. Shakespeare cared nothing for either 
the unity of time or the unity of place, principles born 
of different theatre conditions and different national 
tastes. What he did care for, when he was most inspired, 
was unity of action, which in essence and broadly inter- 
preted is nothing but cumulative mass effect. The modern 
theatre at its best accepts the Elizabethan rather than 
the Greek test, in spite of occasional efforts in the other 
direction. To modern feeling Macbeth and Othello have 
all the unity they need. So have plays with such different 
strands in plot and character as The Merchant of Venice, 
or even Anthony and Cleopatra. Those of Shakespeare’s 
plays proper (as distinguished from his pageants.) such as 
Much Ado About Nothing, that are bad in plot, are 
usually bad not because of lack of unity but because of 
conventionality, indifference, lack of plausibility in the 
story. Julius Caesar, among the greater plays, is perhaps 
most notable for lack of unified effect of action, since the 
height of the play comes at the quarrel scene, and there is 
far too much waiting after that. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from the panoramic or epic endings of 
Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet. Those plays have a truer 
unity when Fortinbras is allowed to enter, and the 
Capulets and Montagues are reconciled, than when the 
plays are stopped as soon as the heroes are dead. 
There is gained the unity of a larger story, and the end 
comes so soon after the close of the more personal story 
that historical or epic feeling is saved with no loss of 
intensity. 
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Dreadnought “Oklahoma” 
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OKLAHOMA 


BY TRUMAN SMITH 


UR newest dreadnought is shortly to take its place 

in the first line of defense, the Atlantic Fleet. The 

most powerful unit on this side of the ocean, she com- 

pares favorably with the latest fighting machines of Ger- 

many and Great Britain. Unfortunately, her construc- 

tion has been so slow that she goes into commission four- 

teen months after the date expected. So in the mean- 

time we may expect the warring nations have launched 
larger and more powerful ships. 

Today our first-class battleships number ten, and all 
except the North Dakota are part of the Atlantic Fleet. 
The latter has had such serious difficulty with her en- 
gines with consequent loss of speed, that the naval author- 
ities have deemed it wise to lay her up at League Island, 
pending a thorough overhauling. It is uncertain when 
she will resume her place in the first line. Two other 
capital ships, the Michigan and the South Carolina, have 
such low speed and so few heavy guns that they are not 
properly first-class ships at all. Both would undoubtedly 
be relegated to the second line in case of serious difficulty 
with a foreign power. Three dreadnoughts, the Okla- 
homa, her sister ship, the Nevada, and the giant Pennsyl- 
vania, will all join the fleet in a few months. We will 


then have two fine divisions of five dreadnoughts apiece. 
Germany had twenty-one before the war, while England 
had thirty-three. Both have made considerable addi- 
tions since. Japan has probably an equal number. 

The Oklahoma is the Queen Elizabeth of the American 
navy. She displaces 27,500 tons, has a length of 575 feet 
and draws 281% feet of water. Her engines are capable 
of developing 25,000 horsepower and are expected to 
drive her through the water at a speed of 2014 knots. Her 
main armament consists of ten fourteen-inch guns. Be- 
sides this, she carries a secondary battery of twenty-one 
five-inch guns to ward off submarines and torpedo craft. 
She is armored with 131% inches on the water line, 16 and 
18 inches on the turrets and conning tower. 

The Queen Elizabeth and her powerful German rival, 
the Worth, each carry slightly more powerful guns, but 
we offset this advantage by the three-gun turret, which 
allows us to carry two more guns per ship. Probably 
there is little difference in strength between the eight fif- 
teen-inch battery of the Oklahoma and the ten fourteen- 
inch battery of the Queen Elizabeth. But the Queen 
Elizabeth with her twenty-five knots, could steam circles 
around the Oklahoma, with her 2014 knots. 


Sueceeding articles will describe four other important types of United States warships 
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THE NATION’S CAPITA 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND BELGIUM 
HAT Colonel Roosevelt is to be the Republican 
nominee seems all the more likely, since his entente 

with Mr. Root and Senator Lodge. If he is the nominee, 
foreign policy will be all that he will feel at home in. He 
surely will not attack the new currency system, and un- 
less he is driven to it he will not go into tariff questions. 
He will attack by preference our treatment of Mexico and 
Germany. Our series on Huerta and Henry Lane Wilson 
throws sufficient light en Mr. Roosevelt’s view that 
President Wilson has not aided the only persons Mr. 
Roosevelt’ thinks should have been helped. Either 
Huerta is meant, apparently, or Hearst and other 
genial foreign investors. It must be admitted that 
Hearst, the New York Sun, and, in our guess, Wall Street 
generally will support the Colonel against the Presi- 
dent. 

On the German question it is necessary to hold steadily 
to the light what the Colonel thought before he had de- 
cided to seek a political issue in foreign affairs; while 
his partisanship, after a fashion, “stopped at the water’s 
edge.” Hence our emphasis of his article in the Outlook 
for September 22, 1914. As the magazine thinks it has 
been misunderstood, we now bring together in a 
more orderly form the passages in that article which 
ought to be considered by campaign speakers. They 
might do well to tear out this page and keep it. The 
Democratic campaign book should contain it. Colonel 
Roosevelt says: 


when all the facts are known and when men’s blood 
is cool. . . . Jl am not at this time criticizing the 
particular actions of which I speak. 

A deputation of Belgians has arriv ed in this 
country to invoke our assistance in the time of their 
dreadful need. What action our government can or 
will take I know not. It has been announced that no 
action can be taken that will interfere with our entire 
neutrality. It is certainly eminently desirable that 
we should remain entirely neutral, and nothing but 
urgent need would warrant breaking our neutrality 
and taking sides one way or the other. . . . Neu- 
trality may be of prime necessity in order to preserve 
our own interests, to maintain peace in so much of the 
world as is not affected by the war, and to conserve 
our influence for helping toward the reestablishment 
of general peace when the time comes; for if any out- 
side power is able at such time to be the medium for 
bringing peace, it is more likely to be the United 
States than any other. Of course it would 
be folly to jump into the gulf ourselves to no good 
purpose; and very probably nothing that we could 
have done would have helped Belgium. We have not 
the smallest responsibility for what has befallen her, 
and I am sure that the sympathy of this country for 
the suffering of the men, women, and children of Bel- 
gium is very real. Nevertheless, this sympathy is com- 
patible with full acknowledgment of the unwisdom of 
our uttering a single word of official protest unless 
we are prepared to make that protest effective; and 
only the clearest and most urgent national duty would 
ever justify us in deviating from our rule of neutrality 
and non-interference. 

Every public man, every writer who speaks 
with wanton offensiveness of a foreign power or of a 
foreign people, whether he attacks England or France 





Our country stands well-nigh alone among the great 
civilized powers in being unshaken by the present 
world-wide war. For this we should be humbly and 
profoundly grateful. 
As regards the actions of most of the combatants in 
the hideous world-wide war now raging, it is possible 
sincerely to take and defend either of the opposite 
views concerning their actions. 
When Russia took part, it may well ‘be argued that it 
was impossible for Germany not to come to the de- 
fense of Austria, and that disaster would surely have 
attended her arms had she not followed the course she 
actually did follow as regards her opponents on her 
western frontier. 
I wish it explicitly understood that I am not at this 
time passing judgment one way or the other upon 
Germany for what she did to Belgium. . . . Iam 
merely calling attention to what has actually been 
done in Belgiam, in accordance with what the Germans 
unquestionably sincerely believe to be the course of 
conduct necessitated by Germany’s struggle for life. 
It is neither necessary nor at the present time 
possible to sift from the charges, countercharges, and 
denials the exact facts as to the acts alleged'to have 
been committed in various places. . . 
I think, at any rate I hope, I have rendered it plain 
that I am not now criticizing, that I am not passing 
judgment one way or the other, upon Germany’s ac- 
tion. I admire and respect the German people. Tam 
proud of the German blood in my veins. When a 
nation feels that the issue of a contest in which, from 
whatever reason, it finds itself engaged will be national 
life or death, it is inevitable that it should act so as 
to save itself from death, and to perpetuate its life. 
The rights and wrongs of these cases where nations 
violate the rules of abstract morality in order to meet 
their own vital needs can be precisely determined only 


or Germany, whether he assails the Russians or the 
Japanese, is doing an injury to the whole American 
body politic. We have plenty of shortcomings at home 
to correct before we start out to criticize the short- 
comings of others. 


ONE IDEA OF FREEDOM 
UR excellent friend, the Outlook, thinks that when 
President Lowell of Harvard published his op- 
position to Mr. Brandeis he gave proof of academic free- 
dom. When did college presidents ever lack freedom on 
the Tory side of public affairs? They are money raisers 
by necessity, and we have never noticed them shrinking 
from open agreement with the forces that hold the bag. 
The criticism of President Lowell was not based on the 
fact that he expressed an opinion. It was based on the 
kind of opinion he expressed. If he wishes to mix in 
fundamental questions, by the method of soiling a great 
man’s name, he should not shed tears over himself when 

he receives a few blows in response to his. 


A POLITICAL MYSTERY 

ROM a political point of view Senator Cummins’s 

vote against the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis has 
aroused considerable comment. Nobody in Washington, 
so far as we know, gives him credit for sincerity in. his 
vote. He is too intelligent a man not to have seen how 
completely the case against the nominee collapsed. His 
vote has been explained on two grounds, both having to 
do with his being a candidate for the presidency. 

1. He wants the solid backing of Iowa, and Thorne 
who objected to Mr. Brandeis’s fairness to the railroads, 
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has considerable influence in the state and has kept after 
Senator Cummins. 

2. The standpat Republicans want to “go to the mat” 
on what they deem a wicked concession to radicalism, 
labor, and the Jews, and Mr. Cummins must please the 
Republican leaders if he is to have the ghost of a chance 
at Chicago. 

The fact that Senator Cummins so grossly misstated 
Mr. Brandeis’s position when he admitted the railroads 
needed more income, helps to bear out the general view 
that the senator had reasons other than his love of truth. 

The Republicans already have practically all of the 
money back of them, and the other Tory groups, so they 
scarcely need such a demonstration of subserviency. 
There are three groups to whom they deliver the most 
dramatic possible slap in the face. One is the Jew, 
whose vote is important in several doubtful states. An- 
other, and much larger, group is the labor vote all over 
the country, bitterly offended by this flagrant proof that 
the Tories look upon the Supreme Court as sacred to a 
class. It is what labor has been saying all along. The third 
class consists of hundreds of thousands of progressive 
minds through the country that belong to none of the 
three classes just mentioned, but include advanced liberals 
of every kind, such as those members of the Bull 
Moose party who joined it on principle and not merely 
out of personal adherence to Colonel Roosevelt. 

The best guess we have heard made toward solving the 
mystery is this: The Republicans are now busy getting 
the money power. absolutely solidified. That is the first 
job. Popular opinion can wait. It is influenced by un- 
foreseeable accidents anyway. Moreover, T. R. is ap- 
parently to be the nominee, and he is the great master in 
selecting popular cries when they are necessary. So don’t 
worry about the people yet. Tie up the insiders now. 


A BOSTON TRIBUTE 

AST week we pointed out the freedom of the Harvard 
Law School, as illustrated by the Brandeis test, re- 
ferring particularly to the opinions of the former dean, 
Ezra Thayer, and of the new dean, Professor Roscoe 
Pound. We now take pleasure in quoting the views of a 
prominent Boston liberal. Norman H. White has been 
consistently progressive in Massachusetts politics. He was 
a member of the legislature for five years and has been 
chairman of the state commission on efficiency and econ- 
omy. His view of the Brandeis case helps to show another 
side of Boston opinion from that so vociferously repre- 
sented by the New Haven, Shoe Machinery, and affiliated 
interests. Writing in Commerce and Finance he says: 


First, I wish to here set down his own words con- 
cerning the present time lawyer: 

“It is true that at the present time the lawyer does 
not hold that position with the people which he held 
fifty years ago; but the reason is, in my opinion, not 
lack of opportunity. It is because, instead of holding 
-a position of independence between the wealthy and 
the people, prepared to curb the excess of either, 
the able lawyers have to a great extent allowed them- 
selves to become adjunct of the great corporations, and 
have neglected their obligation to use their powers for 


and has always stood ready, at tremendous personal 
sacrifice, “to curb the excess of either,” and it is 
interesting to note that some at least of those lawyers 
who are now attacking him are those “able lawyers 
who have to a great extent allowed themselves to be- 
come adjunct of the great corporations and have 
neglected their obligation to use their powers for the 
protection of the people.” The former eminent 
“legislative counsel” for the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad in Boston is a specifie typical 
exponent of this class who have become “adjunct of 
the great corporations and have neglected their obli- 
gation,” ete. 

His first fight was against the West End Street Rail- 
way Company. The financial powers were 
pitted against him with his small band of followers. 
They were bound to own and not lease from the city 
of Boston the subways which were building or were to 
be built. The result was that Brandeis won, 
and it was he who provided that at the end of twenty- 
five years the leases may be terminated by the city or 
the traction interests. da Zs 

Next we find him at the head of a movement for the 
benefit of the consumers of gas. Boston gas was poor 
nothwithstanding the fact that prices were high. The 
gas companies assumed that the attack was against 
them. The results, however, have shown that the 
Brandeis method not only relieved the public but has 
so satisfied the gas companies that they would not 
now change the law which Brandeis caused to be 
enacted. : 

Not long after the gas contest Mr. Brandeis found 
that a huge monopoly in transportation covering the 
whole of New England on land and sea was being 
established contrary to the laws of Massachusetts. 
At length the Massachusetts Supreme Court in a unani- 
mous decision upheld Mr. Brandeis’s views, but 
the New Haven proceeded on in defiance of both law 
and order. Ask the man in the street today who was 
right! Ask the newspapers who so bitterly attacked 
Brandeis at that time! Ask the stockholder! 

Finding the wage-earners of Massachusetts burdened 
with the industrial system of life insurance, a most 
unconscionable system, with its heavy costs and thou- 
sands of lapses, Mr. Brandeis believed that the state 
of Massachusetts should give some relief by the enact- 
ment of a law which would provide, with most rigid 
state safeguards, life insurance to her wage-earners 
in small amounts at cost through the medium of 
Massachusetts savings banks, properly guarded by a 
state system, using the savings banks as the instru- 
ment for relief. After a huge effort, the 
Brandeis Savings Bank Insurance bill was enacted 
into law in the year 1907. Again the Brandeis idea 
is approved by those who originally wished its de- 
feat. 

There is no man in the country who has the confidence 
of the wage-earners and the confidence of manufac- 
turers as Mr. Brandeis. His settlement of the cloak- 
makers’ strike in New York in the summer of 1910 
involved some seventy thousand employees and a busi- 
ness of $180,000,000 a year. 


Speaking of the now famous Oregon woman’s labor case 
Mr. White says: 


I maintain that in this one endeavor he has accom- 
plished more than all the good works of his enemies 
together. ; 


The statement is strong, but it is just. And that is the 











record on which the Republicans are inviting a political 
issue. As to why they dare do it, see preceding column. 
See also Gary dinner and Bacon lunch. 


the protection of the people.” 
Brandeis has always sacredly kept his “position of 
independence between the wealthy and the people,” 

















A column of cavalry in Mexico on a forced march 





ON THE TRAIL OF VILLA 


These are the colored 
soldiers of the 24th In- 
fantry on their march to 
join Pershing’s forces. 


At Guerrero the colored | 
troops chased the Villa | 
soldiers ten miles before | 
suspicions of a trap led | 
to their recall. They are | 
showing in Mexico the | 


same fighting spirit that 
distinguished them in 
Cuba and the Philippines 














The greatest problem of 
the punitive expedition 
is keeping supplies up 
with fast-marching sol- 
diers. This auto supply 
train helps solve _ the 
problem, although the 
entire absence of even 
passable highways in 
northern Mexico puts 
the army’s motor equip- 
ment to the most severe 
test it has ever had 














The advance base at Casas Grandes is icept supplied by mule caravans like the 
one shown here, which comes from Columbus. The army mule is indispensable 
m operations over country of the type through which the troops are marching. 


Roads and trails are never t0 rough for the mule trains 
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THE SEAMEN’S ACT 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


S A member of the trade-union movement practical- 
ly all of my lifetime I have, in common with 
others, participated in the great and ever-pres- 

ent struggle for human liberty, human rights, and human 
uplift. generally. As a result of my observations and 
experience in that movement it has been thoroughly im- 
pressed upon my mind that men must first achieve liberty 
before they attain their other rights. In the struggle of 
the centuries gone by, step by step, all classes of labor 
save one, have achieved a measure of freedom until in 
this country at least workmen are no longer compelled 
to work against their will or physically forced to fulfil 
a civil contract to labor. The single exception is the sea- 
men of the world, including those of the United States. 
After a legislative struggle of more than twenty years, in 
which the seamen were vigorously supported by the 
balance of the trade-union movement of our country, the 
Seamen’s Bill was enacted into law by the Sixty-third 
Congress and the last vestige of serfdom by legal re- 
quirement was thereby wiped from our statute books. 
The seamen are freemen now and are able to stand erect 
before all the world, the owners of themselves and their 
own labor power. 

The struggle has been a bitter one and the end is not 
yet. The same interests that fought the enactment of the 
measure are now putting forth every possible effort to 
secure its repeal, principally upon the plea that it was a 
hastily enacted, poorly considered measure which will 
drive the American merchant marine from the seas. What 
an absurdity! For sixty years prior to the enactment 
of the Seamen’s Law we had no merchant marine worthy 
of the name. It had practically gone out of existence. 
Surely the Seamen’s Law could not be blamed for de- 
stroying something that did not exist. It is a matter of 
record that the American merchant marine has grown 
more rapidly in the past year than it ever did before, 
although every man who invested in vessels under the 
American flag knew that the law would go into effect on 
November 4, 1915. And, in addition to that, American 
shipyards have more vessels under way for American 
shipowners than has ever been the case since steel super- 
seded wood in the manufacture of ships. There could, 
however, be no permanent privately owned American 
merchant marine until the two great obstacles to its 
maintenance had been swept out of its way. You can 
have no permanent privately owned American merchant 
marine with an American personnel in its crews until it 
is just as profitable for American capital to be invested 
in American vessels as it is to be invested on land, and 
just as profitable and free and safe for American men 
to go down to the sea in ships as it is to labor on land. 
The Seamen’s Act, plus the ship registry act, has made 
possible the achievement of this much-to-be-desired end. 

There were two very important reasons why the Amer- 
ican merchant marine had dwindled. The first of those 
reasons was that it cost the American shipowner more 
for his vessel, for the same carrying capacity, than it 
cost his foreign competitor. That meant a greater in- 
vestment upon which dividends were to be earned than 
his foreign competitor had to invest for the same carry- 
ing power. That has been partly modified as a result 
of the ship registry act, which gives him the right to 
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register foreign-built vessels for oversea trade. The 
American shipowner will not, however, be entirely upon 
an equal basis with his foreign competitor until he is per- 
mitted to use the vessels which he owns, no matter where 
he purchases them, in exactly the same kind of trade 
that his competitor can use them in. In other words, he 
must have the opportunity of using them in the coastwise 
trade as well as in the oversea trade, in order to be upon 
an equality with his competitor. But the disadvantage 
has been greatly modified, and it is not costing the 
American shipowner now much more, if any more, for his 
vessel, at the same carrying capacity, than it is costing 
his foreign competitor. 


HE other great cause for the dwindling of the 
American merchant marine was that it cost the 
American shipowner more for his operating expenses than 
it cost his foreign competitor; and that increased cost in 
operating expenses was not due to the fuel or other sup- 
plies used on board the vessel, for those things could be 
purchased in exactly the same markets that the foreign 
shipowner purchased them in and at exactly the same 
cost. The difference was due to the greater cost of labor 
for the American shipowner than for his foreign com- 
petitor. The labor itself represents about from ten to 
eighteen per cent of the cost of transportation and the 
difference in wages ranged from twenty to two hundred 
per cent. Now the question naturally arises, Why was 
it that the foreign shipowner was able to secure his labor 
so much cheaper that he had a big advantage over the 
American shipowner in operating expenses? And the 
answer lies in the fact that while all other men in the 
civilized world had been given their freedom, that while 
slavery and serfdom had been abolished on land, the 
seamen of all the world, including the United States, still 
remained bondmen to the vessels upon which they signed 
the ship’s articles. The economic effect was direct: A 
shipowner under a flag of some foreign country, signed 
his seamen in that foreign country. If he was flying the 
flag of England, he signed his seamen in the British Isles 
or in the colonies from which the vessel sailed. And 
then when those seamen came to the United States, in- 
stead of having an opportunity of ending a civil contract 
to labor as any other working-man had the right to do, 
that right was denied him, and if he left the vessel upon 
which he had signed he was looked upon as a deserter, 
and we who had so unanimously adopted the thirteenth 
amendment to our constitution abolishing slavery in the 
United States, set the machinery of our police power in 
motion and hounded down the seaman as we hounded 
down the slaves years ago and carried him back to the 
vessel from which he had deserted and compelled him to 
‘fulfil his civil contract to labor against his will. And 
by utilizing that police power and running down the sea- 
man, carrying him back to the vessel upon which he came, 
we maintained for the foreign shipowner the advantage 
he had in being able to sign his seamen in a port where 
the wages are lower than they are in the United States. 
The Seamen’s Act changes that condition of affairs. 
It not only says to the American shipowner that Ameri- 
can seamen shall be free to leave their vessel when the 
vessel is in a safe port in this or any other country, but 
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it. says to the foreign shipowner, “When your seamen 
come into American ports, the very fact that they are in 
our waters and under our jurisdiction makes them free 
men.” 

’ The result must be inevitable. You have two vessels 
lying at your dock: One of them is manned by American 
seamen securing the wages paid out of an American port; 
the other is manned, if you will, with Lascars, signed by 
an English vessel out of some of the ports of India, and 
those Lascars will, by the underground method if no other 
presents itself, learn of the wages that are paid to Ameri- 
can seamen out of American ports and that they have 
the right to insist upon similar wages. Ultimately—it 
may take time to work out—ultimately, they will insist 
upon having just as much wages for their work as the 
American seaman receives for his. 

That will mean that the American shipowner will be 
placed on the same level from a competitive standpoint 
as his foreign competitor is placed. And if under those 
circumstances, with but the same initial cost of his plant, 
with the same operating expenses as others have, the 
American shipmaster is unable to compete with the rest 
of the world, then I have missed my guess of the shrewd- 
ness of a Yankee skipper. 

But that is not all. That deals solely with the question 
of human liberty. Human liberty is the basis of all, but 
there are other phases. One of the other phases of this 
very important subject is the question of safety at sea; 
and in dealing with the question of safety at sea, it has 
been too often dealt with exclusively from the standpoint 
of the passenger, and the thousands upon thousands of 
seamen in our freighters, vessels carrying no passengers, 
are apt to receive scant consideration except that which 
grows out of the fact that certain conditions are dan- 
gerous to passenger vessels. But because we have an 
interest in maintaining the safety of those who travel by 
sea as passengers, we are led to include the same provi- 
sions for the welfare of the seamen who operate the 
freighters. 


MONG the other things the Seamen’s Bill insists 
upon is that seventy-five per cent of the crew who 
sign the ship’s articles, no matter what department they 
may be in, shall understand the language of the officers 
of the vessel. Now that does not mean that they must 
understand English; nor does it mean that they must 
understand German in a German vessel, English in an 
English vessel, French in a French vessel; but it means 
that there must be no interpreter standing between the 
master of the ship and the crew when an emergency 
arises when a second’s time may mean the saving or the 
losing of a thousand lives. 

It is not only essential that there should be a suffi- 
cient number of qualified men to man the vessel under 
normal conditions, but it is also essential that there should 
be a sufficient number of men qualified to man it under 
abnormal conditions. And why? Because your wrecks, 
your loss of life, do not take place under normal condi- 
tions. You have no need under normal conditions for 
any great number of men or any particular skill. But 
it is in the abnormal conditions, where wreckage from 
various causes confronts you, that you need the man 
there who not only has the skill to perform the labor, 
but who has exercised that skill with a sufficient fre- 
quency to be able to do it with a cool head and a clear 
judgment. And so the Seamen’s Bill, in addition to the 


language test, provides for a standard of skill not only 
with regard to sailors, but with a new class that has been 
created called lifeboat men. 

Nearly every condition of employment relating to sea- 
men is detérmined by law or regulation. Seamen are not 
like other men in that respect. A man on land may make 
his contract with his employer in a way that would be 
mutually satisfactory and agreeable. Not so with the 
seamen. Why? Because after the vessel leaves the dock 
and puts out to sea there is a community of risk, and be- 
cause of the community of risk there must be some cen- 
tral head whose orders must be obeyed. And wherever 
you place power in the hands of any individual there is a 
tendency to gather more power towards himself. 

And because of that tendency in human nature to use 
the power it has to gather more power, when you place 
the absolute power in the hands of one man over the lives 
and property of others at sea, where for the time being 
he is beyond the reach of governmental control, then you 
must by law regulate and limit those powers. 


HE provisions of the Seamen’s Act are not imposed 

solely upon American vessels. That must be clearly 
understood. They are imposed upon American vessels 
now. It will be June next before it goes into effect with 
other vessels. And that is due to the fact that we have 
not only passed laws regulating the life of the seamen, 
but we have entered into treaty arrangements with other 
countries by which they regulated the activities of our 
seamen in those countries, and we regulated the activities 
of their seamen in our country. Those treaties required 
a certain notification before they could be ended. Usually 
one year’s time. Three months’ time was given to the 
President of the United States in which to prepare for 
the renunciation of the treaties, and so, in the early part 
of June of this year, the treaties were renounced, and be- 
ginning with the early part of June of next year, not 
only the seamen of the United States will be free, but the 
seamen of every country in the world whose vessels trade 
in American ports. So the Seamen’s Bill stands out as 
one of the great landmarks in history. The Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the Clayton Act and the Seamen’s Law, giving freedom to 
all seamen in the waters of the United States, stand out 
preeminently in the struggle for human liberty. 

As to the claim put forward for the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company that it was forced out of business because 
of the enactment of the Seamen’s Law, the records of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House 
of Representatives at Washington prove that the state- 
ment is without foundation. In February, 1913, the gen- 
eral manager of the company appeared before the com- 
mittee and during his testimony stated in substance that 
the Pacific Mail Company was going out of business 
because they were unable to operate profitably in the 
Oriental trade under the laws then in existence, and the 
hope that they might be able to operate in the coastwise 
trade through the Panama Canal was made impossible 
of realization by the passage of the Panama Canal Act 
prohibiting railroad-owned vessels from using the Pana- 
ma Canal. And as the Pacific Mail Company was owned 
principally by the Southern Pacific Railway Company 
it was shut out from that trade, and consequently they 


were going out of business whether the Seamen’s Bill 
passed or not. 


\ Next week Secretary Wilson will tell what has been done for labor through the Clayton Act. 


\ 








ATMOSPHERE OF THE THEATRE 


BY LEE WILSON DODD 


Dramatizer of “His Majesty, Bunker Bean” 


as day last winter I was chatting with a stage 
director, who has written successful plays, and 
who also happens to be a very charming woman. There 
are not, as yet, many women capable of staging a play, 
and I was discussing with her the difficulties of her 
chosen profession. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “it would be 
impossible to any woman who had not grown up in the 
atmosphere of the theatre!” And she went on to tell 





Yet I feel that my friend spoke truly, that one must 
have breathed this artificial atmosphere from an early 
age and for a period of years, in order to become native 
to the element. To one whose lungs have grown accus- 
tomed to a less specialized ether, the atmosphere of the 
theatre may at first seem stimulating and grateful, but 
is apt before long to oppress a little, as if lacking a full- 
bodied vitality. 





“For the time being all is sunless tempest, black lightning!” 


me how as a little girl she had run about behind the 
scenes of a small “stock” theatre in the middle west, 
prattling to the actors and stage-hands and making great 
friends with the property man. To be friends with the 
property man was like being friends with Santa Claus. 
She would stand for hours in his dim workshop to watch 
him fashioning his wonderful toys of painted wood or 
papier maché. As a result of all this the littered corners, 
the rope-hung and confusing spaces of “behind-the- 
scenes” became her native country, as familiar to her as 
grandma’s house to many another little girl, and perhaps 
even more fascinating. This fascination, she insists, has 
never worn away. Behind the scenes, in spite of a present 
intimate knowledge of details, has never ceased to be a 
magician’s workship. And this, I fancy, is generally true 
of those connected with the stage. In this paradoxical 
“atmosphere of the theatre” use and wont lose their cus- 
tomary power to deaden and destroy. The world back 
of the proscenium arch is at one and the same time a 
world of matter-of-fact mechanics and a world of en- 
chantment. 
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On the other hand, I hardly know more vital folk than 
your true citizens of the theatre, for whom this slightly 
toxic atmosphere is the very breath and fragrance of life! 
Vital? Why, they abound in vitality! They have the 
never-deflated bounce of healthy children at their games. 

Nothing, I think, struck me more forcibly throughout 
my first active experience “behind” than the untiring 
vigor of all my associates. I do not mean physical en- 
durance merely; I mean that everybody about me ap- 
peared to be living at high tension without any visible 
symptoms of nervous fatigue. Such energy is in part 
contagious, and I soon found myself running exclusively 
on high speed—but alas! to me the magic atmosphere was 
not equally sustaining; I was not acclimatized; and I 
suffered at times from a nervous exhaustion which never 
seemed to trouble my companions. 

Not that an actor, a stage director, manager, or scene 
shifter, is always gay! Ten thousand times no. It isn’t 
a question of gaiety versus depression. But when it is 
gloomy back of the footlights (and I think no land can 
be so instantly saturated with midnight glcom) there is 


. 
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nothing passive, nothing resigned, in those who suffer. 
For the time being all is sunless tempest, black lightning. 
The unceasing energy has simply, for a brief hour, seized 
on darkness for a cloak and fallen to cursing. Happily 
these storms soon pass, but the energy behind them never 
passes. 

Surely an atmosphere which can feed so constant a 
vital flame is not to be called vitiated. But, I repeat, one 
must be plunged into it young to get from it what it ap- 
parently can give—the gift of Eternal Youth. For there 
is no doubt about it, the citizens of the theatre are young 
till they die—and perhaps after death. I should imagine 
the ghost of an actor would be more likely than any other 
to appear. . 

What is there, tlien, in this atmosphere of the theatre 
so curiously animating and preservative? 

Youth steps down into the Forum of Life through the 
Gates of Imitation. But when Youth has once passed 
these Gates and entered the Forum, Youth is no longer 
young. Now your true citizen of the theatre never en- 
ters the Forum at all; he remains always within the 
Gates of Imitation, of Make-believe, and is therefore 
exempt from age. This I take to be a true, if allegorical, 
explanation of the matter. 

In one of his charming essays Mr. Birrell quotes Mr. 
Bagehot on the advantage of “keeping an atmosphere.” 


Mr. Birrell continues: “Awkward questions are not put 
to the lucky people who keep their own atmospheres. The 
critics, before they can get at them, have to step out of 
the everyday air into the kept atmosphere, 
which they have no sooner breathed than they begin to 
see things differently.”” Now the atmosphere of the thea- 
tre is just such a kept atmosphere, surrounding not one 
human being, but a whole class of beings. That w 1s 
possible, if one remain entirely on the outside of this kept 
atmosphere, to criticize those who dwell within it pretty 
severely, Mr. Birrell has himself proved. There is, no 
doubt, much cruel truth in his essay on actors. But hav- 
ing myself passed within at divers seasons and breathed 
that atmosphere, I necessarily (as Mr. Birrell sug- 
gests) “see things differently.” The citizen of the theatre 
can no longer seem to me an object for slightly contemp- 
tuous pity. He does not belong to the Forum, which 
he has never entered, and is not to be judged by Forum 
standards. He is Eternal Youth dwelling within the 
Gates of Imitation for the pleasure of all the disillusioned 
who stand without in the naked atmosphere of Reality. 
Ah, I have inhaled a few deep breaths of that dusty 
magic, and though I would not always be breathing so 
close an air, I could almost find it in my heart to wish 
I had been born to know no other. Then I too might 
have learned the engaging secret of being forever young. 


HOW JAPAN GETS HER SOLDIERS 
BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


S A manufacturer of soldiers, Japan has done fairly 
A well. Our Russian friends advertised our product 
in great shape. It made a sensational hit, because people 
almost always like to see something good come out of 
Nazareth; surprise being, as we all know, a regulation 
uniform of the dramatic. 

At that, there is small reason for Japan to plume her- 
self over her soldier-making industry with anything more 
than that of a humming bird’s wings. In the first place, 
she cannot help herself very well, any more than Pitts- 
burg could help being the home of the steel industry. 
Take the question of raw material, for example. 

Every year the surgeons of the Imperial Japanese 
army have from 400,000 to 450,000 young men of the 
uniform age of twenty-flat to look over. The boys come 
to the official quarters, sit there and wait upon the pleas- 
ures of the officers. Comparison is sometimes more pain- 
ful than odious. Compare this collection of patient raw 
material ready and waiting to the labor, speeches 
and cigarettes so freehandedly lavished upon almost any 
old caller at the recruiting stations for the United States 
army. 

All that the Japanese surgeons have to do is to be 
rather particular in their choice. Out of about 430,000, 
they permit something like 250,000 to 270,000 to enlist. 
“Permit” is the right word, indeed a very mild one. And 
the boys take it in that very spirit—and weep bitterly 
when they happen to be rejected on the ground of physical 
unfitness. In all other civilized countries, boys at twenty 
have more sense than that—especially in enlightened 
America. 


When the conscription law was first inaugurated—it 
was as early as 1873—it was a mere collection of dead 
letters, heavy, dead, dignified, unintelligible as so many 
dead things are apt to be—on the statute book; for in 
those days the boys of Japan had just one pipe dream. 
To fight and die for the state was to find a short cut 
into the Veranda of the Lotus. They would have simply 
laughed at an unexpected sack of diamonds in exchange. 
Today, the Japanese government is finding the con- 
scription service very handy indeed. 

Indeed, that is the only way of getting a good fighting 
machine, ever ready and efficient—especially in these 
civilized days of ours,—more especially when a govern- 
ment isn’t willing to pay more than the wages for the 
lowest grade of labor in the land. All this talk of a 
volunteer army is a fine chopping block for college de- 
bating societies and for the newspapers, but as a ma- 
chinery ready any old time, night and day (and that is 
the only kind that counts in these days of abbreviated 
distances and time-murdering cunnings), it is worth little 
more than a circus clown’s ha-ha and is not nearly half 
as entertaining. Conscription is the only way all the 
nations which mean business get their raw material. Ger- 
many gets it that way, Russia, France, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, also. The British Empire, proud and arrogant 
over her sturdy manhood (not without a solid and beefy 
reason for it, too), does not resort to conscription. And 
she doesn’t have an army capable of manning more 
than fifty miles out of a couple of thousand miles 
of front the Allies are holding against their common 
enemy. 








I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me.—Matthew sxzxvi, 55 
The illustration shows what is now called the Temple inclosure, where Christ taught 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM 
BY EARLE HARRISON 


HESE pictures were taken during Holy Week, just condemned Christ is preserved to the present time. The 

before the world war began. While thousands of foundation of the arch is just as it was in the days of 
pilgrims were visiting the sacred places in Palestine, I Christ, while the old flagstones under the arch still re- 
went with these pilgrims, saw the spots (pointed out by main and show the designs cut upon them by the Roman 
Arab Dragomen) where the great events of Christ’s life soldiers with their swords. 
occurred. Many places are 
shown the visitors—the rock 
from which Christ mounted 
the ass on His journey from 
the Mount of Olives to Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday; the 
rock from which He ascend- 
ed into heaven, and numer- 
ous other spots. In fact the 
people of Palestine have 
locations for practically 
every prominent event in 
Biblical history, though 
there is nothing to prove 
their authenticity except 
tradition. 


Within the walls of what 
is‘ now the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre stood the 
cross upon which Christ was 
crucified and the tomb in 
which He was buried and 
from which He arose. 

The street scenes in Jeru- 
salem show the city as it is 
today, and resemble closely 
the architecture of the days 
of Christ. Although the city 
has been destroyed several 
times, it has been rebuilt 
upon the ruins. 

In the year 70 A.D. it 































King Solomon’s Temple 
stood just where the picture 
was taken, as is proved by 
excavations recently made. 
The road from the Mount of 
Olives to the Golden Gate 
is today just as it was in the 
days of Christ. Likewise, 
the Garden of Gethsemane 


was completely destroyed 
and the Jews were dispersed 
by the Romans under Ves- 
pasian and Titus. In 614 
the city fell into the hands of 
the Persian King Ghosroes 
II. A quarter of a century 
later it passed into the con- 
trol of Calif Omar. From 












is correctly located and ap- [a igpece Ao anna adit ee ak + the year 1007 on Jerusalem 
pears much today as it did eee AS been definitely under the 
in the days of Christ. The ini dominion of the Turkish Em- 
Ecce Homo arch under’ He is not here: for he is risen—Matthew xxvii, 6 pire. Centuries of crusades 
which Pilate stood when he The picture shows “The Church of the Sepulchre” were unable to rescue it. 
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Then released he Barabbas unto them: and 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered 
him to be crucified—Matthew, xxvii, 26 
Here Pontius Pilate stood when he condemned 
Christ. The road is “The Street of Sorrows,” 


And the multitudes that went before, and 
that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to 
the Son of David.—Matthew sxzxi, 9 
The illustration shows the road leading from 
the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. Over 


this road Christ passed on Palm Sunday 











through which Christ passed carrying the cross 





He went forth with his disciples over the 
brook Cedron, where was a garden, into 
the which he entered—John xviii, 1 
This garden is kept up by French monks. The 
old olive tree dates back to the days of Christ 


O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee—Matthew raiii, 37 
Houses in Jerusalem today—constructed in the 
same way as they were in the days of Christ 











INTERESTING THINGS SEEN 

















ROM every part of the countrgpovie 


kodak prints have been coming 
to the Pictorial News department | 
Harper’s Weekly. The views show 
on this page, the best of the week’ 
arrivals, represent impartially north 
south, east and west. They show 
besides that the amateur photog 
rapher, now that he has multifario 











The launching of an unusual craft—the largest gold dredge in the 
world, to be used near Marysville, Cal. (By E. L. Jennings) 





A late March snowfall 
at Salt Lake, Utah, 
was so heavy that the 
roof of this dancing 
pavilion, supported by 
what was said to be 
the largest wooden 
truss ever built, col- 
lapsed early the morn- 
ing of March 25th. 
(By O. J. Grimes) 
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Nashville, Tenn., suffered March 22nd from the most disastrous 
fire in its history. When the conflagration was checked a strip 
three blocks wide and nearly a mile long had been burned. This 
is a typical street scene after the fire. (By S. A. Weakley) 
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The United States army 1s usi 
to extract field-pieces and vehi 
Fort Sill, Okla. This picture s{ 





The bronze gray- 
hounds (above) were 
placed by their sculp- 
tor, W. H. Deiderich, 
atop of the pedestal 
(right) in Cen'‘ral 
Park, New York, one 
recent moonless night. 
Next day they were, 
removed by the police 
and confined at head- 
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N AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ne countrgpovie news films to use as text- 
en comingbooks, is acquiring an excellent sense 
artment off the sort of picture that will inter- 
ews showmst readers of a national publication. 
the week’Mach week Harper’s Weekly will pay 
ally north10 for the best amateur photograph 
hey showgubmitted and $2 for every view that 
r photog§t publishes. Pictures must be new 
ultifariougind possess general interest. 














A torpedo leaving its tube, carrying to the target nearly a ton of 
metal and 300 pounds of high explosives. (By Herbert Beardsley) 


The effect of fire and 

water on a chemical 

i : See Bhd i i laboratory — Morse 
; ees —_—— og ak A eae a Hall, Cornell Univer- 

: pers? oe sity, after it was partly 
destroyed by fire with 
heavy loss in equtp- 
ment and manuscripts. 


x f- (By Ralph Cornwell) 
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rmy is usimg new type of caterpillar tractor 
s and vchig from the heavy, sticky mud at 
picture is @en the $10 prize. (By L. Rensch) 
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derich announced that 
he made the unso- 
licited gift because he 
could not bear to see 
ths park pedestal 
standing unsurmount- 
ed. It was originally 


t , a4 
i. ws 3. ae - i: f used by automobile salesmen who have sufficient confidence in the 
Maile Ha rrison) Yy hill-climbing powers of their cars. Demonstrations are always well 

attended by prospective motor car owners. (By J. J. McCarthy) 














T. R—“I hope you all feel heroic’’-— 





HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 





military situation as he saw fit, 





ONDAY night passed with- 

out incident. Fighting was 

not resumed on Tuesday morning. 
When I called at the National 
Palace a few minutes after noon 
to ascertain the reason for the lull 
in hostilities, Ernesto Madero in- 
formed me that Huerta had asked 
for time in which to redispose the 
federal forces in _ preparation 
for a final assault upon the 


i ° t ” 
Ciudadela. Several times that 270770" 


Pus is the fifth instalment of a dra- 

matic contribution to inside current 
history. In his first four articles Mr. Mur- 
ray described the beginnings of the revo- 
lution, up to Monday, February 17—the 
day that Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson 
advised our State Department that he had 
been in communication with Huerta, and 
that he “expected important developments 


and offered to relinquish the com- 
mand on the spot if Madero was 
not satisfied. Madero was far 
from being satisfied, but what 
could he do? Suspicion of Huer- 
ta’s duplicity has never entered his 
mind, tangibly. When the blow 
fell, an hour or so later, it was all 
the more fearsome and crushing 
because of its unexpectedness. 

So here at noon, on Tues- 








forenoon the President, restless 
under the inaction of the troops after the hearten- 
ing successes of the previous day, had sent for Huerta 
and asked him what was the meaning of the delay. 
Huerta put him off with various pretexts. Huerta 
was with the President when I was at the palace. 
I could see them in conversation in the President’s pri- 
vate office, through the door connecting the office and the 
small anteroom in which Ernesto Madero and I were sit- 
ting. Madero was manifestly agitated. Afterwards I 
was told that Huerta, when the President finally cornered 
him, had insisted upon being permitted to handle the 
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day, we have Madero expostu- 
lating, Huerta playing for time, the Associated Press 
correspondent fidgeting and Wilson waiting. Things 
were not going according to schedule. Can one imagine 
the fever our ambassador must have been in? His im- 
patience played him a scurvy trick, as his correspondence 
shows. 
the trap had closed upon Madero, to flash the glad news 
to Washington. Noon was the hour told him by Huerta 
for the springing of the snare. Noon was the hour at 
which Wilson had warned the Associated Press corre- 
spondent to be on the lookout fo the big news. And in- 


He could not restrain himself until the jaws of. 
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conceivably stupid as it may seem, noon was the hour 
at which he sent the following message to the State De- 
partment announcing nearly two hours in advance of the 
fact that Madero was then a prisoner: 

“Twelve o’clock noon, Tuesday, February 18th: This 
morning there is complete calm, except that at certain 
intervals Diaz fires his heavy guns to prove that he has 
abundant ammunition. The supposition now is that the 
federal generals are now in control of the situation and 
of the President.” 

Some time between half-past one and two o’clock sol- 
diers broke into Madero’s private office in the National 
Palace. Two or three of his aides attempted to defend 
the President. Shots were exchanged. Several men were 
killed. Madero sought to flee from the palace by descend- 
ing to the ground floor. There Blanquet confronted him 
and made him prisoner. All of the Madero ministers 
were seized. Huerta had lunched with Gustavo Madero 
in Gambrinus restaurant, a few squares from the palace, 
leaving the dog’s work in the 


gon was relegated to a secondary place, largely through 
the influence of Wilson, who projected Diaz to the front. 
It was agreed that Huerta should become Provisional 
President and that Diaz should succeed him for the con- 
stitutional term at an election which Huerta bound him- 
self to call at the earliest possible date. The cabinet 
portfolios were thrown into a jackpot and the pot was 
split between Diaz and Huerta, each taking half. Mon- 
dragon’s sole and only prize was the war ministry. Our 
ambassador, cabling to the State Department at mid- 
night, when the half-drunken traitors had finally cleared 
out of the embassy, staggering, hiccoughing, maudling, 
epitomized the shameful history of the day, as follows: 

“Apprehensive of the situation which might ensue after 
the downfall of President Madero, I invited Generals 
Huerta and Diaz to come to the embassy for the purpose 
of considering the question of preserving order in the city. 
After they arrived I discovered that many other things 
had to be discussed first, and after enormous difficulties 
I managed to get them to agree to 








palace for Blanquet to do. With 
Gustavo Madero’s food in his 
stomach and his wine still wet on 


to lay by the heels his host, who 


State Department was a false 


OON was the hour at which Wilson had 
warned the Associated Press correspond- 
his lips, Huerta excused himself, ent to be on the lookout for the big news. 
went outside the restaurant and And inconceivably stupid as it may seem, 
ordered within a squad of soldiers yogon was the hour at which he sent a 
message to the State Department an- 
sat waiting for Huerta to return. nouncing nearly two hours in advance of the 
If Wilson’s noon message to the fact that Madero was then a prisoner 


work together, on the understand- 
ing that Huerta should be Pro- 
visional President of the Republic, 
and that Diaz should name the 
cabinet and that thereafter Diaz 
should receive the support of 
Huerta for the constitutional pres- 
idency. After these points were 
settled, both left the embassy to 
put into effect the common order 








alarm, that which he cabled at 
two o’clock redeemed his reputation for accuracy as a 
reporter. He wired: 

‘‘My confidential messenger with Huerta has just come 
from the palace, badly, but not seriously, wounded, to in- 
form me that Madero has just been made a prisoner by 
Blanquet, with the approval of Huerta. He states that 
the President resisted, and that a number of officials in 
the room were killed, and that he (Huerta) after- 
wards took a squad of men and captured Gustavo Madero 
in Gambrinus restaurant.” 

It was a merry afternoon at the American embassy. 
Smiles wreathed all faces. Americans shook hands with 
Wilson, hugged him, tossed off highballs to his health, 
congratulated him upon the successful accomplishment of 
the day’s work. They made quite an impromptu little 
fiesta with the materials for a Roman holiday which 
events had provided them. 

But our ambassador was obliged to tear himself away 
from these scenes of merriment. Intervention is serious 
business. Matters of vital moment demanded his atten- 
tion. He had to build a government between then and 
morning. First he hurried off a messenger to the Ciuda- 
dela to summon Mondragon and Diaz to a conference 
in the embassy. Diaz refused to stir from the place unless 
the protection of the American flag was assured him. 
Our ambassador gave it. He sped another telegram to 
Washington, at three o’clock in the afternoon, telling of 
the “receipt of an official note from Huerta announcing 
that he had made prisoners of the President and the cabi- 
net, and requesting that the news be communicated to 
Taft and to the resident diplematic corps.” 

It was well into the evering before he rounded up 
Huerta, Diaz and Mondrago’ and a few less important 
associates of the conspiraters in the embassy. Out of 
that meeting grew the so-c uled “Pact of the Ciudadela” 
to which the signatories were Huerta and Diaz. Mondra- 
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which had been agreed upon for 
the public peace. I expect no further trouble in the city. 
I congratulate the department upon the happy turn of 
events, which have been, directly or indirectly, the re- 
sult of its instructions.” 


VENTS marched swiftly. Under duress the Con- 

gress was convened the next day, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 19th. Madero and Pino Suarez, yielding to the 
advice of their relatives and friends, had written their 
resignations. The agreement was that the resignations 
should be placed in the hands of the foreign minister, 
Pedro Lascurain, who should not deliver them to the Con- 
gress until Madero and Pino Suarez, escorted by the 
Cuban and the Chilean ministers, should have been taken 
to Vera Cruz on a special train—leaving that night— 
and placed aboard a Cuban gunboat, bound for Havana. 
Huerta subscribed to this compact. But when Huerta 
assured himself that the resignations were in Lascurain’s 
possession, he came down on him like a hawk upon a 
field mouse and frightened him into yielding them to the 
Congress immediately. By the acceptance of the resig- 
nations by a cowed Congress, Lascurain, because of his 
tenure in the foreign ministry, automatically became 
President. He was President for fifteen minutes, only 
long enough to appoint Huerta as Minister of the In- 
terior, that minister being next in succession to the 
presidency. Then Lascurain resigned and Huerta was in 
the saddle. Huerta broke his word and promise. He re- 
fused to allow Madero and Pino Suarez to leave the City 
of Mexico. 

On that day our ambassador took occasion to felicitate 
the Taft administration upon what he had done for the 
good of Mexico and the well-being of foreign interests 
in the republic. Although he provided the department 
with a résumé of conditions in the capital as affecting the 
public order and the relations between Huerta and Diaz, 


ave 
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he contented himself with merely mentioning as a 
“rumor” the death of Gustavo Madero. Madero, in the 
small hours of the morning, had been removed in an 
automobile to the Ciudadela and butchered. The am- 
bassador’s dispatch is timed “five o’clock in the after- 
noon.” 


UT the killing of Gustavo Madero and the refusal of 
Huerta to keep his pledge to allow the President and 
the Vice-President to go from the country with whole 
skins does not seem to have suggested to Wilson that Ma- 
dero and Pino Suarez were in jeopardy. He remained blind 
ostensibly, to a danger and to tragic possibilities that 
were on the lips of the population of the capital from 
the minute of Madero’s arrest. The citizens, with few 
exceptions, accounted Madero as a dead man. Rumors 
leaped about on Tuesday night, Wednesday, every day 
until the end, that Madero already had been done to 
death. Americans repeated and discussed these rumors 
and possibilities in the American embassy. Still there 
is no word, or line, in any of the dispatches which the 
ambassador sent to Washington 
up to the 24th to indicate that he 
had offered any vigorous repre- 
sentations to the new powers in 
the government that the life of the 
betrayed President must be safe- 
guarded. Indeed, there is signifi- 
cant omission on this point, for a 
dispatch of Wednesday night says, 
after mentioning that the written 
agreement between Huerta and 
Diaz was on file in the embassy: 
“There are three agreements which I stipulated, but 
which are not reduced to writing, namely, the release of 
the Madero ministers, the liberty of the press and an un- 
censored telegraph service, and joint action between the 
two generals for the maintenance of order in the city. 
Congress is now in session, but I imagine that its ratifica- 
tion of the agreements made last night in the embassy 
will be little more than a matter of formality. The 
President and the Vice-President are still in the guard- 
house of the palace. I have assumed considerable re- 
sponsibility in proceeding without instructions in many 
important matters, but no harm has been done and I be- 
lieve that great benefits have been accomplished, and 
especially for our countrymen in Mexico, who I believe 
will now find the ban of race hatred removed. Protection 
of their interests will receive just consideration, at any 
rate. Our position here is stronger than it has ever been, 
and I would suggest that I have general instructions to 
bring to the attention of whatever government may be 
created here, the complaints set forth in our note of Sep- 
tember 15th, and urge for at least an arrangement to 
settle them all.” | 
The Madero ministers were provided for, the cable 
was relieved of censorship, the liberty of the press (which 
meant the reappearance of the ambassador’s personal 
organ, The Mezican Herald, which Madero had shut 
down for seditious publications)—everything and every- 
body was cared for, excepting the captive President. 
After Huerta had vaulted into the presidency that 
night, announcement of what Congress had done was 
transmitted to Washington by Wilson at ten o’clock. It 
will be noticed that Wilson did not inform Washington 
that Huerta—as Wilson well knew—had promised to 


Mexican situation. 


VER since President Wilson took office 
and before, hundreds of thousands of 
people in the United States have wished they 
might get more real, inside facts about the 


Why was President Wilson so intense in 
his feelings about Huerta? , 

This series by Robert Murray throws 
light on the whole situation. 
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send Madero and Pino Suarez that night to Vera Cruz 
under escort of the Cuban and Chilean ministers. Pos- 
sibly he refrained from saying anything about this agree- 
ment through knowledge that Huerta did not intend to 
do anything of the sort. He had talked with Huerta 
that afternoon, for the message says: 

“T went to see General Huerta this afternoon for the 
purpose of getting guarantees for the public order and 
for the purpose of learning the exact situation. He gave 
me satisfactory assurances. He says that the President 
and Gustavo Madero had tried twice to assassinate him 
and had held him prisoner for one day. He asked my 
advice as to whether it were best to send the Ex-Presi- 
dent out of the country, or to place him in a lunatic 
asylum. I replied that he ought to do what was best for 
the peace of the country.” 

If Wilson that day told Huerta that harm must not 
be allowed to befall Madero the fact must have escaped 
his memory when he was inditing the dispatch. But, in 
his dispatch of the following day, Thursday, February 
20th, when the new government formally was installed, 
he says that he did charge Huerta 
to protect Madero. The ambassa- 
dor, with a caution that did not al- 
ways stamp his official acts, went 
to pains to tell this to Huerta in 
the presence of a witness. He 
conspicuously mentions the wit- 
ness, or, at least, permits it to be 
inferred that the German minister 
who, he says, accompanied him to 
Huerta, was also present when 
Madero was discussed. 

One interpretation that might be placed upon the final 
sentence ‘of his message printed below would be this: 
“What do you want me to do? Tell Huerta that Ma- 
dero must not be murdered, or let Huerta do what he 
pleases with him?” 

Washington remained silent to the ambassador’s tacit 
inquiry. Wilson, again proceeding on the silence-gives- 
consent theory, did nothing. If he did, his later dis- 
patches do not show it. Here is his production of six 
o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday: 

“The revolution is now complete, so far as the City of 
Mexico is concerned, and the installation of the pro- 
visional government took place amid great public dem- 
onstrations of approval. A wicked despotism has fallen, 
but what the future conditions will be cannot now be 
safely predicted. At the request of the wife of the Ex- 
President I visited General Huerta today, in company 
with the German minister, and unofficially requested that 
the utmost precaution be taken to prevent taking his life, 
or the life of the Vice-President, except by due process 
of law. General Huerta replied that he would have sent 
the President and Vice-President away last night, but 
feared to assume the responsibility of an attack upon the 
train. He said that every precaution was being taken 
to guard the lives of these two ~ersons, and that they 
probably would be tried, but upon what charges he did 
not state. Madero is stil! incarcerated with the Vice- 


President and some venerais in the National Palace, and 
This feature of 


I understand is being = 
the situation, I think, shou! be brought to the attention 
of the President, ani J] wou'd suggest that instructions 
be sent hither, with Genera! Diaz as an intermediary 
with General Huerta.” . 


rely treatfe { 


The concluding instalment of “Huerta and the Two Wilsons” will appear in nex! week's t 
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Refugees on the road and in the court of a district school. 


By Frans Masereel 


HOW THE ARTISTS OF FRANCE SEE WAR 


N ONE special class of 

European artists war 
has had a decidedly stimu- 
lating effect. The brilliant 
French crayonists have eager- 
ly grasped the opportunity to 
catch and fix the fleeting as- 
pects of the struggle, and the 
result has been an array of 
brilliant drawings illustrating 
all the contrasting phases of 
the war in a way that no 
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former period of history has 
found possible. Two firms of 
French publishers undertook 
the task of collecting the best 
drawings that had appeared in 
scattered’ form; and have ad- 
mirably succeeded in com- 
pressing into a volume a strik- 
ing résumé of war as the art- 
ists have seen it. In La 
Grande Guerre par les Artistes 
there is grotesque and sublime 
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O THE words of nationai hymns, made by long 
usage in time of peace perfunctory and almost mean- 
ingless, the coming of war gave new significance and 
power. Roubille draws a series of dashing designs 
symbolizing the fiery lines of Rouget de Lisle, and, to 
show the good will of one ally to another, Simpson pro- 
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The Porter:—“Curses! I think this time they’ve shut 
the door in my face.” By Jou 
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GOD SAVE 





duces a similar series illustrating the less vivacious but 
equally patriotic sentiments of “God Save the King.” 

Roubille’s ‘“Marseillaise’” drawings are in the same 
exalted emotional strain as the flaming stanzas of the 
song, while, as is eminently fitting, Simpson’s figures are 
mostly genial British soldiers and sailors, 





The Class of 17:—“Oh, I wish I were wounded!” By 
Hermann-Paul 
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“For a long time there’s been nothing more to sell 


but those who are left like to see the shops open.” By 


“What a mess these shells make!” By Huard 


Huard 











By Hermann-Paul 


Prisoners. 


By 
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HITS ON THE STAGs 


“ JUSTICE ”: 


HE best play in the world 

would go begging, unless it had 
a two dollar theme. Producers do 
not always insist upon good plays; 
but they demand plays with sub- 
jects of sufficient temporary inter- 
est to make the average man spend 
two dollars. Theatres, scenery, 
costumes and contracts are ex- 
pensive. Thus John Galsworthy’s 
Justice has had to wait for its 
American production until the Os- 
borne case stirred up interest in 
prison conditions. 

To those who admire Galsworthy 
as a great artist this dependence of 
art upon commercial contingencies 
must be a disagreeable relationship. 
At the same time, as a writer in the 
Boston Transcript has put it, Gals- 
worthy never wrote with a “God’s-eye view.” He is 
enough of the artist to keep himself “detached” from his 
own work; but he is enough of the man to be inter- 
ested in the movements of his own age. The com- 
bination makes Justice the strongest play that New York 
has seen in years: impersonal, plain, artistic. 


a ae peasant may not be the best critic of the 


act-divisions in Hauptmann’s Weavers; but he 
must necessarily be the best judge of the play’s truth- 
fulness. Similarly, one should be a newspaper editor to 
criticize the substance of The Earth, an opera singer to 
say whether The Great Lover is a faithful portrayal. 
For this reason, nothing that we could say of the con- 
dition described in Justice would be of as much value as a 
sketch written for the New York Tribune by Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Mr. Osborne says: 

“As a play Galsworthy’s Justice is a masterpiece, and 
will stand as one of the great literary works of the gen- 
eration. It is not propaganda, but the exposition of real, 
vital truth, wonderfully done. 

“Some critics of the play remarked that its lesson does 
not apply to this country, because the conditions de- 
picted in the English prisons do not obtain here. This 
statement is founded on a serious misunderstanding of 
the spirit of the play, of which the point is just as ap- 
plicable in America as in England. Whatever the super- 
ficial difference in treatment of prisoners in the two coun- 
tries may be, the two systems are fundamentally the 
same. We need to learn, as well as any other country, 
that a man should come out of prison a better and not 
a worse man than when he went: in, and that any system 
which does not accomplish this is a failure, and a dis- 
graceful failure. 

“Everyone in the audience at Justice instinctively 
hopes that William Falder will not be sent to jail, not 
because he is innocent, for he is not, but because they 
know what prison means. We do not shudder when we 
think of a man with a broken leg being sent to a hos- 
pital, for we know that he will not come out with two 
broken legs, or if he has a strained tendon that he will 
not come out with a compound fracture. Yet that is 
about what we feel will happen to the morally injured 
man who is sent to prison. 
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John Barrymore as Falder 


A MASTERPIECE 


“Falder was guilty of forgery. 
The plea of his counsel was spe- 
cious, and according to law he de- 
served—I will not say ‘punishment,’ 
for that implies revenge—but dis- 
cipline. And yet everyone in the 
audience knew what the reaction of 
a term in prison would be on a 
sensitive man, and they hoped 
that he would escape it. 

“One critic said that the third 
act is a digression. On the con- 
trary, this is the most important 
scene in the play, because it shows 
the effect of a blind, automatic 
punishment on the individual. The 
officials, well-meaning as they were, 
could not discriminate in favor of 
this one man without being unfair 
to a dozen others like him. 

“And it is just here that the crux of the prison problem 
lies. When the individual has to be sacrificed to maintain 
the integrity of an institution there is something radically 
wrong with the institution. For it is only through the 
individual that anything worth while can be accom- 
plished. You cannot reform men in a mass. Each must 
be helped, according to his individual case. It is to this 
end that the Mutual Welfare League was formed.- The 
Mutual Welfare League is the solution of the problem of 
the individual in prison. 

“Justice has one weakness: Galsworthy has not looked 
far enough ahead; he has ended his play in a discord. 
He has not suggested even a ray of hope at the end. 
This is due probably to the fact that in England they 
do not yet know that there is possibility of a really suc- 
cessful prison system. Perhaps, also, it is due to the 
present-day outlook upon life. The tendency is to end 
everything at the third act, instead of looking ahead to 
the fourth; to shut our eyes to the power of redemption 
that lies in things evil. 

“Justice is a very remarkable and powerful play, but 
as a work of art it suffers because the note of hope which 
should resolve the discord is omitted. 

“The answer to the unanswered question of Justice 
can be found today at Sing Sing and Auburn.” 


R. OSBORNE'’S belief that Justice would be a finer 

. work of art if it concluded with a note of hope is 
a matter of opinion. Many people will find that the very 
power of the play lies in its impersonal bleakness. It is 
Mr. Osborne’s views on the matter, rather than the 
manner, that are enlightening. 

Justice has been well staged under the direction of B. 
Iden Payne. He has made every detail significant of the 
implacable ‘grinding of the chariot wheels of justice.” 

The part of William Falder is splendidly played by 
Mr. Jolin Barrymore. We have only one suggestion to 
make: his Falder is so crushed and submissive at the 
very start of the play that the effect of prison life upon 
him is not so marked as it should be. O. P. Heggie, 
Lester Lonergan and Henry Stephenson give admirable 
nd sympathetic performances. From every point of 
view the production of Justice at the Candler Theatre is 
a remarkable interpretation of a remarkable play 
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Envied by disengaged actors 
—he’s in “The Boomerang” 





F THE group of animal 

celebrities gathered  to- 
gether on this page perhaps the 
most important is “Captain 
Flint.” The Captain is one of 
the prominent figures in T'reas- 
ure Island. Not only does he 
contribute “atmosphere,” and 
catch the fancy of all who were 
brought up on Stevenson; he 
is an actor of temperament. 
The writer has seen him in three 
performances. One time, with 
an audience only mildly enthu- 
siastic, the Captain was lack- 
adaisical. On the other two oc- 
casions, when the applause was 
hearty, the Captain responded 

















with fervor. He improvised on 
his part, adding unexpected 


Man Friday—alias Mr. Al Jolson—finds 


a goat on Robinson Crusoe’s island 
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What is known as “a cat” in 
the Hippodrome production 


squawks and _ whimsicalities 
enough to match the vivid char- 
acter of Long John Silver, his 
owner. 

The make-believe animal is 
no new device. The wonderful 
lion of The Wizard of Oz is a 
classic. At present there is 
an extremely clever piece of 
work being done by a fake 
“Jasper” in Mr. George Cohan’s 
new revue. The real “Jasper,” 
in Young America, was lord of 
the early season. The fate 
of the play hung on his acting 
when left alone on the stage. 
The new “Jasper” is not so 
important a factor in Mr. 
Cohan’s play, but he is an 
amusing side-light. 





“Treasure Island would lose its charm Inttle Billy and an imitation “Jasper” in 
without Long John Silver and his parrot Mr. George M. Cohan’s new musical revue 
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FOUR MASTER~STROKES IN POLO 
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This, the under-the-belly stroke, is the most The rig 

spectacular of all. The player sends his mallet ~, this prcture, as in the others on this page, ts 
between the pony’s legs in such a way that Earl W. Hopping, who all this season has been 
both may go down if anything goes wrong one of the best of the polo riders at Aiken, S. C. 





























This, the back stroke, is used to get the ball out Spectators take great delight in the wnder-the- 






of a scrimmage. The player hammers the ball neck stroke, to accomplish » »hich the player leans 
clear without having any particular idea where it far forward and snicks tie ball from under his 
is going. Devereux Milburn is especially good at it pony’s feet without lessening his speed 
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N AN explanatory first chapter, Elizabeth Robins 

Pennell explains that she has chosen Nights for the 
title of her new book of reminiscences because it is only 
her nights that have been filled with music, days during 
the period of which she writes having been devoted to 
such professional tasks as “doing” the art galleries of 
the continent for the London papers. She is therefore 
careful not to burden: her succeeding chapters with re- 
cital of the day’s routine, but fills them instead with 
charming intimate impressions of idyllic nights in Ven- 
ice, gay boulevard nights in Paris and Thursday at-home 
nights in London. The Rome and Venice Mrs, 
Pennell describes are of the pe- 
riod she chooses to describe as 
“the esthetic eighties,” while 
London and Paris are of “the 
fighting nineties.” The differ- 
entiation of atmosphere is com- 
plete and delightful. 

Naturally the greatest interest 
of Nights is in people rather 
than in places. Through Mrs. 
Pennell’s keen, friendly eyes 
Henley, Harland, Stevenson— 
not Louis but his brother—and 
dozens of less important person- 
ages become ever so real. Mrs. 
Pennell’s admiration of Hen- 
ley is warm and constant, and 
her liking for Aubrey Beardsley 
such that she regrets the ten- 
dency of people nowadays to 
see in him (judging him only by 
his drawings) nothing but “his 
perversity and his affectation.” 
Whistler appears in Nights as an 
omnipresent but shadowy figure, 
the Pennells having previously 
devoted an entire volume to 
him. Etchings by Joseph Pen- 
nell and some interesting por- 
traits are decorative features of a most enjoyable book. 


HERE comes from England an excellent war book 

which possesses special interest because it turned out 
to be something quite different from what the author in- 
tended. Sir Max Aitken, who officially is record officer 
of the Canadian troops in Flanders, prepared a series of 
reports, intended to be chiefly statistical, of the achieve- 
ments in action of the soldiers from Canada. But a gift 
for spirited story-telling got the upper hand and spoiled 
the statistics, which are crowded into an appendix to Can- 
ada in Flanders. In the rest of 


SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS 





William Nicholson’s portrait of W. E. Henley, 


from Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s “Nights”  ** 
drama. 


is interesting and moves rapidly and surely. Quite aside 
from the story this book, whose publication in this coun- 
try has been delayed more than a decade, is valuable for 
the living picture it presents of an unknown land. 






descriptions of the greater battles, and all through the 
chapters names and places occur in uncensored frequency. 

One of the most useful things accomplished in Canada 
in Flanders is the author’s effort to give valorous in- 
dividuals the public credit they cannot expect in official 
dispatches. Thus one becomes acquainted with Sergeant 
Newell, a cheese-maker from Watford; Sergeant-Major 
Cuddy, a druggist from Strathroy; Private Vincent, an 
Ontario lumberjack, and other heroes hitherto nameless. 


O REALIZE the very considerable importance of 
Green Mansions in the field of contemporary novels 
it is not at all necessary to accept 
without question John Gals- 
worthy’s opinion that W.H. Hud- 
son is “the most valuable writer” 
of the present age. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s appreciatory preface to 
the American edition of Green 
Mansions is, indeed, so glowing 
that it is easy to imagine its be- 
ing a source of embarrassment to 
Mr. Hudson, who is by profes- 
sion a naturalist and not a novel- 
ist. Yet he has written, in re- 
lating the adventures of a youth- 
ful idealist in the trophical wild- 
erness of Guiana, a romantic 
tale of a high order. If he has 
used his technical knowledge of 
South American flora and fauna 
to good effect in his descriptions 
of nature, he has always kept the 
stigma of the text-book out of his 
style and has subordinated all 
else to his poetic conception. 

In Green Mansions is accom- 
plished the difficult stylistic feat 
of using elaborate realistic detail 
a background for idyllic 
Mr. Hudson’s story 


T IS as the author of “The Black Mask,” a terse and 
intense example of the drama of horror, that F. Ten- 
nyson Jesse is most widely known in this country. In 
Miss Jesse’s new book of stories, called Beggars on Horse- 
back, this same pungent episode appears with slightly 
changed title and is the best of the Ralf dozen narratives 
in the book. Readers of Beggars 





the volume we are given fresh, 
dashing accounts of Ypres, 
Festubert, Givenchy and other 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


on Horseback will profit by 
concentrating their attention on 





engagements where Canada 
took an important part. In a 
chapter on Neuve Chapelle 
Aitken frankly discusses the 
British tactical blunders that 
made only a local success of 
what might have been, he 
thinks, a great victory. A se- 
ries of maps enlightens the 


NIGHTS 


GREEN MANSIONS 





By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 


CANADA IN FLANDERS 
The George H. Doran Company, New York 50 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK 
The George H. Doran Company, New York 


“The Mask” and such other 
of the stories as are English in 
setting and rather grimly real- 
istic in spirit. Those that are 
French and romantic are not 
nearly so good. They have not 
the life and feeling of such tales 
as “The Coffin Ship” and “The 
Ladder,” and are bloodless in 
comparison. 


$3.00 
By Sir Max Aitken 


By W. H. Hudson 
$1.50 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 
$1.25 
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show this standard high 
l grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 
and let them see wherein 

it excells any other $100 

s me pewriter, if by doing this 
a other small as- 







Given y 


or letter yo 4 BA dg say, 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITERC 1€0..Dost. ANTS ¢ Chisago.ti- 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amanican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 

AND Associated Companies 














Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc. an 

organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or one 
too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City 











SNAP IT 


Whenever you see an event 
of interest, snap it and rush 
a glossy print to Harper's 
Weekly. 


Every week we will pay $10 
for the best news photograph 
submitted, and $2 for every 
other news photograph we 
are able to use. 


KXeep your camera close at 
hand and be on the watch 
for news. Something of in- 
terest happens every day— 


SNAP IT 























Cleans White and Fancy 
Colored Kid Shoes 





“\ For Safety's ad 


CARDONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color. 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, 


White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 

Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Opera Capes Carpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Appare! 


I5C, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 
Shoes made with F. B. & C. white, bronze and 
fancy colored kids are cleaned with Carbona 
Cleaning Fluid. 
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BEHIND THE WHEEL 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 








HEN you buy a car nowa- 

days you buy it complete— 
as a rule. At least, the maker ad- 
vertises it as being complete, and 
none but the carper will gainsay him. 
Carpers are sometimes of value, 
however, in that they are dissatisfied 
with things that satisfy the rest of 
the world, and consequently are 
often apt to suggest ways of im- 
proving those things. 

It is my belief that no car, now 
advertised as being sold complete, 
really is so. Because so far as I have 
been able'to ascertain, there is no car 
whose standard equipment includes 
—tire chains. 

Perhaps it is because I narrowly 
escaped destruction about six weeks 
ago, while riding in a car that was 
not equipped with chains, that I feel 
the necessity of them as strongly as 
I do. If so, it should be considered 
an excusable prejudice. 

Some time ago there was a city 
ordinance forbidding the use of tire 
chains in Central Park, New York. 
Can you conceive of a measure quite 
so stupid as that? 

I believe the rule has since becn 
repealed. It seems to me that any 
board of aldermen, or selectmen, any 
vigilance committee, or government 
commission that may happen to find 
itself hard up for a new regulation 
would do well to pass a law forbid- 
ding the use of motor cars without 
tire chains on wet roads. 

A prominent automobile manufac- 
turer recently gave vent to a few re- 
marks anent the high price of gaso- 
line. He said that his car is so much 
cheaper this year than it used to be, 
and so much more economical to run 
that it counteracts the increased price 
of gas. 

That is an interesting thought. 
And who shall say that it is not 
logical? 

But he failed to say anything 
about the people who bought his car 
a year or two ago, before it was so 
cheap or so economical, and are still 
running it. And he failed to say 


‘anything about the people who can 


only afford to buy still cheaper cars 
than his, and who are having a hard 
time paying up-keep bills. Nor did 
he mention the poor people who own 
really expensive cars—cars whose 
up-keep would be costly even if 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 


gasoline were only ten cents a gal- 
lon. 

There has been much discussion, 
of late, regarding an efficient sub- 
stitute for gasoline as a fuel for in- 
ternal combustion engines. Public 
spirited scientists are busy with all 
sorts of messes, trying to hit upon 
something good. Many people seem 
to bet on kerosene as their favorite, 
others swear by alcohol, and still 
others are placing their faith in a 
variety of chemical dark horses. The 
public seems unaware of the fact 
that almost any carburetor will 
porize kerosene, and that almost any 
motor on the market will burn kero- 
sene, and be run efficiently by it. 
There is nothing new in kerosene as 
a motor fuel. 

You need not take only my word 
for this. We are having an article 
on it written for us by a man who 
has made a study of the subject. This 
article will appear in an early issue, 
and will treat of the topic from many 
angles. 

Tire chains are not the only things 
that ought to be included in the 
standard equipment of all cars. 
There is another protective device 
that is equally vital and desirable. I 
refer to a portable light-weight fire 
extinguisher. 

The danger of fire is really much 
greater than the danger of skidding. 
When the roads are wet, greasy or 
icy, the sane man drives carefully. 
The roads themselves are a warning 
to him. But with fire there is no 
warning. One minute you may be 
driving along in perfect calm, while 
the next may find you at the side of 
the road watching your machine give 
an imitation of a Belgian village 
after a Teutonic visitation. 

A fire extinguisher will not pre- 
vent your car from beginning to burn, 
but it will, nine times out of ten, 
stop the blaze before it has a chance 
to make charcoal of the upholstery 
and junk of the metal-work. 

To those who may be interested 
I shall be glad to give the name and 
address of a firm which is making a 
new two-unit electric starting-light- 
ing system for Ford ears. It is in- 
expensive, efficient and can be at- 
tached with little difficulty, and 
without requiring any tinkering with 
the motor or the transmission. 








A CORRECTION 


N THE issue of April 15th there 
I was published an appreciation of 


the work of Jane Poupelet by Miss | 


Janet Scudder. An error occurred in 
the printing of the sketch which we 
regret and wish to correct here. It 
was stated that Mlle. Poupelet “has 
begged, borrowed, or stolen from 
other times and other peoples.” Obvi- 
ously, as the context showed, this 
passage should have read: “she has 
not begged, borrowed, or stolen 
from other times and other peoples.” 

An exhibition of Mlle. Poupelet’s 
bronzes is being held at the Goupil 
Galleries, 58 West 45th street, in 
New York City. 


EASTER 


BY W. P. LAWSON 


ASTER, the word, is joyous; it 

is a synonym of hope. Some- 
thing of spring’s promise clings to it. 
It suggests the fresh brilliance of 
early sunshine, yet warmth, one feels, 
is not far away. It is flower-scented 
and fair, a word too beautiful, al- 
most, for the cynical world to crown 
with faith. 

But Easter wears no mask. The 
word is a joyous word because the 
idea for which the word stands 
symbol holds the seeds of eternal 
rejoicing; because Easter the fes- 
tival, the anniversary of the Resur- 
rection, commemorates a_ victory, 
complete by implication, over the 
powers of darkness and death. This 
deeper significance of Easter ab- 
solves it of frivolity. The beauty of 
the word is but the outward radiance 
of a sustaining spiritual truth. 

It is well to recall that truth now, 
for to many of us this year Easter 
will not come rejoicing. There will 
be tears in Easter’s eyes, dust on the 
hem of her white robe; her lilies will 
be withered and streaked with red. 
On Easter day there will be clouds 
before the sun, there will be a chill 
in the air. To many of us, this year, 
the words of hope trembling on 
Easter’s lips will seem a mockery. 
How can one hope, when hope is 
dead? 

A God died once upon the cross. 
But He arose again from the dead. 
This is the Easter miracle. 


Mrs. Fiske’s article on “The Art of 
Charlie Chaplin,” announced for this 
issue, will appear in the Harper’s 
Weekly of May 6th. 
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Oats Never Told | 
the Secret 


Of Their Spirit-Giving Powers 


The oat is the mystery food. 


We know its elements, of course. And how rich it is in brain and nerve 


constituents. 


We know its energy value. And the facts we know have made it the 


food of foods. 


But why are oats so animating? 


Why are bubbling spirits, vim and vivacity so indicative of oats? And 
why do men—like horses—respond to their enlivenments? 
Other good effects, proved by countless experiments, have never been 


explained. 


But a thousand years have proved that oats are for energetic people. 
And that active folks of every age should eat them. 


Quaker Oats 


The Upper Third in Oat Flakes 


Less than one-third of the oats 
as they come to us go into Quaker 
Oats. We use just the big, plump 
grains. 

Thus we get flakes which are 
large, white and luscious. And a 
flavor that’s doubly delicious. 

Because of this quality, Quaker 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South » 














lili 


ilk 








Oats is the favorite oat food. Not 
only here, but all the world over. 
Millions of oat lovers send over 
seas to get it. 

Get this grade when you order 
oats. It costs no extra price. And 
it makes a dainty of this all-im- 
portant dish. 
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Aluminum Cooker by Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made to our 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. Its 
cereal capacity is 2%4 quarts. 

Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly 
in it, without loss of flavor or 
aroma. That is why we supply it 
Over 700,000 homes are using 
cookers now. 

Send us our trademark—th: 
ture of the Quak fr 


neeeat 


fronts of five Quaker Oats packages. 
Send one dollar with the trademarks 
and this ideal cooker will be sent 
by parcel post. 
Tf you are a lover of Quaker Oats 
want you to have this cooker. 
\acress 











The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Ask the Motor Editor of Harper’s 
Weekly anything you want to 
know about cars or accessories 




















Bored? 


You are 


bored 
We know 


you are 


Your mind is dulled 
with the reading of 
mushy novels. 
Tired with all mean- 
ingless frothy reading. 
We'll tell you why if 
you'll. read a_ little 
further. 
By “you” we mean “you who have never read The Theatre Mag- 
azine.” 


You who do not know the joy of reading a magazine that gives 
more intellectual enjoyment to the page than any novel could 
possibly afford. 

The Theatre is worth while. Because it is clever. Because all the 


great actresses and actors that heretofore you have only seen on 


the stage come and go in its pages. 
Because it is full of their photographs—their life stories— 
their plays. Even their gowns and costumes, both personal 
and stage, are here in detail, and the stage can always boast 
of the most cleverly dressed women in the world. 


The Theatre Magazine 


We will be glad to enter you as 2 
subscriber to The Theatre begin- 
ning with the May issue if you will 
sign and address the coupon at the 
side. We will bill you June 1st 
for the year’s subscription, or you 
can send us your check for $3.50... 
if you prefer 








, 
Please say 1 














FOREIGN TRADE 
AFTER THE WAR 


BY JAMES D. WHELPLEY 


UROPE is an armed camp and 
ordinary human activities are 
suspended until the battle-royal is 
ended. A man would indeed be brave 
who dared prophesy as to the exact 
political conditions which will prevail 
when peace is made. It is possible, 
however, even at this time to forecast 
to a considerable degree the economic 
condition as it will exist in Europe 
when hostilities end. 

Before the war industrial Belgium 
was the balance wheel of the trade 
of the world. Paying less wages, 
taking better care of its labor, and 
with great natural resources, Belgium 
produced steel at a lower price than 
did America, England or Germany. 
Belgium, ravaged and desolated, 
mills and factories destroyed, popu- 
lation scattered and decimated, is no 
longer a factor in the industrial 
world, and it will take years for the 
country to regain its erstwhile proud 
position in the front ranks of the 
purveyors to the needs of mankind. 

With Belgian competition elimi- 
nated Germany becomes the cheap- 
est market in which to buy. In Ger- 
many not a mill, factory, mine or 
workship of any description has suf- 
fered at the hands of the combatants, 
and Germany’s vast industrial ma- 
chinery will probably be found intact 
when the treaty of peace is signed. 
To readjust the labor question and 
to impose increased taxation in such 
manner as least to hinder industry 
will be the two problems for Ger- 
man statesmen. They have proved 
themselves most skilful in the past 
in these directions and there is no 
reason to believe they will fail in the 
future. Victorious or defeated, the 
German people may look forward 
with a certain amount of compla- 
cency to the resumption of normal 
international exchanges, for the posi- 
tion of the producers of Germany 
will be even stronger than before the 
wer 

‘here has been much talk in other 


| countries of “capturing German 


'") to the present, and to 
¢, so far as can be seen now, 
zg bas happened or will happen 
‘il render the German nation 

to resume her strong posi- 


| , tion in the world-trading community. 


German commerce has been built up 


_ through industry in the application 
/ at selenee to manufacturing, strong 





and effective cooperation between the 
law-making and industrial interests, 
employment of the railroads for the 
benefit of the people, participation of 
the banks in business enterprise, and 
a strong and united national effort in 
the single direction of material ad- 
vancement. No matter what the re- 
sult of the war, this spirit will still 
remain, and it will aid in the prompt 
rebuilding of whatever may be de- 
stroyed. The Germans will be no 
less formidable as business competi- 
tors after the war than before, and 
except for some prejudice which may 
prevail for a time in certain coun- 
tries, international commerce will 
continue to be a fair field. 

Belgium is the country that is suf- 
fering and will suffer most through 
loss of producing power. The de- 
struction of her tremendously com- 
plex industrial and social structures 
is one of the overshadowing tragedies 
of history. France may well be placed 
next upon the list, for not only is a 
large and productive part of her area 
devastated, but France can ill afford 
her already great loss of able-bodied 
population. 

For many years the English nation 
will labor under the handicap of 
heavier taxes with little compensat- 
ing gain in national income, for the 
increased business which may come 
to English factories will not greatly 
expand the normal production of the 
country. 

Nothing can really hurt Russia; in 
fact, the “gain to her population 
through increased temperance in 
drink and the development of a more 
vivid national spirit would be an off- 
set for greater losses than the war 
will entail. Victor or vanquished, 
Russia will stand as she did before. 

America stands to gain nothing by 
the war except experience, though 
that can be made most productive of 
wealth in the years to come. Cer- 
tain increases of foreign trade in 
South America may be held, though 
they will later on be threatened again 
by powerful European competition 
stimulated to unusual activity by the 


necessity of giving employment to | 


people.at home and of replenishing 
emptied war chests. The American 
cost of production will soon again 
be met and underbid in countries 
where the wage standards are lower, 
trade efforts more systematic and 
continued and the need for foreign 
business more pressing. The greater 
good which can come to American in- 
dustry will be an awakening to 
amazing possibilities of a close com- 


mercial friendship with Russia. | 
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turned by digestion 
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in making Budweiser~ 
‘hence its food value. 
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Ask the Motor Editor of 
Harper’s Weekly any- 
thing you want to know 
about cars or accessories 
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Six-30 
5-Passenger—fully equipped 


$1195 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. ° 














WINTON SIX ---Free from experimental 
risks, Write for catalog. 

The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








CREATORS 


OF ART 


claims a widely known 

film producer in_ the 

April 29th issue of Har- 

per’s Weekly—while in the 

same issue an experienced 

scenario writer declares 
that 


THE MOVIES ARE 


DESTROYERS 


OF ART 

















THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


MAPLE CREAM 


Pure, Appetizing, Delicious, Natural Product of 
Vermont Maple Forests. One-half pound prepaid, 
25 cents. Send for circulars. L. L. Story, East 


Fairfield, Vermont. 
Big bargains in 


MOTORCY CLES motorcycles we have 


taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 


The Beautiful Lawns 
of Europe 


are easily produced here if the right 
Seed is used. We import the Euro- 
pean mixtures for sunny or shady 
places. A postpaid sample pound 
package of the cleanest and_ best 
Lawn Seed, enough for 225 square 
feet, sent on receipt of 35 cents. 
Booklet on “Lawn Making” free for 
the asking. 


Barwell’s Agricultural Works 


Established at Leicester, England in 1800. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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THE SAPETY VALVE 


HUERTA AND THE WILSONS 
A correspondent in the Sun (Balti- 
more, Md.): 
N CONNECTION with our rela- 
tions with Mexico, it seems to me 
that no open-minded American voter, 
who, between now and next Novem- 
ber, must pass on the policies of the 
present administration, can afford to 
miss reading the revelations concern- 
ing the action of Ambassador Wilson 
at the time of the assassination of 
Madero. 

These relations have appeared in 
the current issue of Harper’s Week- 
ly, and represent the most amazing 
disclosures ever made in connection 
with the foreign policies of the Unit- 
ed States. 


IN NEW DRESS 

By Ben B. LinpsrEy 
E WERE glad to get back to 
Denver and to the few of our 
favorite publications, among which, 
Harper’s, with its “new dress” was 

perhaps the most welcome. 
Denver, Col. 


A THOUGHT ’ PRODUCER 
By THE Rev. A. PAHLMAN 
HE new dress of Harper's 
Weekly detracts not at all from 
the new ideas so plentifully sprinkled 
through its pretty garments. Al- 
ways a thought-provider, it is now 
more than ever a thought-producer. 
Congratulations! 
Philadelphia. 


A REGULAR CALLER 
By Grorce BAILEY 
E HAVE greatly enjoyed the 
visits of your magazine dur- 


ing the current year. 
Erie, Pa. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 
From the Surf (Santa Cruz, Cal.): 

TEPHEN LEACOCK in Har- 

per’s Weekly writes with so 
much cleverness—and truth—on the 
modern crucifixion of language and 
literature that we cannot forbear 
quoting it. 


A TEXT “ BOOK 
By M. L. NorMENT 


CONSIDER FEarper’s Weekly as 


| good an instructive agency for 
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the American democracy as we have. 
You are teaching us to know our- 
selves. We must thank you for the 
light you are turning on Congress. 
We are getting tired of its petty 
squabbling and quibbling. We re- 
sent the filching of time, well-paid 
for, and the organized plunder of the 
national treasury. Keep us informed 
and before long Washington will 
know what o’clock it is in the coun- 
try at large. 

Bethany, W. Va. 


CORDIALITY 
By ELLEN M. BEANE 
GIVE Harper’s Weekly my good 
word, and read it with interest. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHEERS 
By Mrs. J. F. Eastman 
HREE cheers, Mr. Hapgood, for 
your courageous defense of Pres- 
ident Wilson in Harper’s Weekly 
entitled “Three Years!” 
It is worth the price of the mag- 


azine that one may read this article. 
Washington, D. C. 


A HANDICAP 


From the Herald (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.): 


HE very worst thing we have 

heard about the appointment of 
Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court of the United States is that 
the designation is probably entirely 
satisfactory to Norman Hapgood, 
Editor of Harper’s Weekly. 

This is a greater handicap than 
Brandeis ought to be required to 
carry. Agreement with Hapgood 
carries with it a presumption of er- 
ror which any man, however strong, 
would find it difficult to remove. 


ONE OF A TYPE 
From the Caller (Corpus Christi, 
Tenn.) 


N Harper’s Weekly, March 25th, 

there is an article dealing with 
the part former Ambassador Henry 
Lane Wilson played in those crude 
plots which culminated in the as- 
sassination of Francisco I. Madero. 
The exposé is blunt enough to make 
interesting reading, and it is backed 
up by cumulative evidences of 
truth. 
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SCHOOL TEACHER MADE 
OVER $1,000,000 
SELLING MAGAZINES 


She was a Kentucky woman who found it necessary to add to the 
slender income her work as an educator provided. 


Shortly after she began her solicitation of subscriptions she dis- 
covered the possibilities in her new field of endeavor. In a busi- 
nesslike way Miss Kentucky established a magazine agency, and 
under her capable handling it became one of the leading agencies 
in the United States. 

This successful woman died recently, and when they estimated her 
wealth they figured it at more than $1,000,000. 

Join the Business Staff of THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE!!! 
We want representatives everywhere to solicit CRAFTSMAN 
subscriptions. 

A liberal financial proposition will be made to responsible men and 
women: energetic workers will find that little effort is necessary 
to sell our publication. 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S delightful text, beautiful typography and 
illustration form a most direct appeal to the cultured mind. 


THE CRAFTSMAN does not print the frivolous: its message is 
entertainingly educational: perusal of its pages leaves beneficial 
and pleasant impression. 

Architecture—House Building—Home Furnishing—The Gar- 
den—Music—Art—Literature—The Crafts—all authoritatively 
treated. 

Heretofore, we have not employed direct agents, but in order to 
extend the influence of THE CRAFTSMAN Idea, we have decided 
to change our policy. 

Make a real-every-day business of it. Increase your personal income. 
Help the local charity. 

Does the neighborhood nursery or club need funds ? 

Is the rector seeking a new method of making moneys for the sup- 
port of his church activities ? 


Why not organize a Craftsman Subscription Club? 
THE CRAFTSMAN is an A1 product, and its sale is a clean and 
creditable work. We will pay you well for it. 


Every time you sell a CRAFTSMAN you make a real friend for 
yourself, as the subscriber will consider you have conferred a beon 
in directing attention to such a worth-while publication. 
Craftsman Representatives will be welcome visitors. 

If you are interested, write at once to the undersigned for particulars. 


J. H. BROWN 
Subscription Department 
The Craftsman Publishing Co. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 




















THE OLD FISHERMAN 


Translated from the Chinese 


BEYOND the pale of the osier-stalks Now is the year at an end; 
The misty half-moon sets, ‘The wandering salmon descend 
But the old, old fisherman laughs or talks Far down to the shore where the rivers run free 
While patching the broken nets. And are lost in the salt of the sea. 
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